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this book has a totally different character from the 
encyclopedic work on prehistoric archaeology by 
Kawadias, which was reviewed in The Classical 
Weekly 9.220-222. Kawadias's work, with its mass 
of detailed minutiae, is a scientific record for the scholar 
and investigator, while the present book is intended 
rather for the instruction and delectation of the educated 
public. 

The island of Cyprus is the subject of a long and 
interesting chapter (V, 216 ff.), which gives a sketch of 
the history of excavations conducted there, with an 
outline of the development of Cypriote civilization from 
the neolithic period down to the early iron age. A 
special section (229 ff.) is devoted to the pottery of 
Cyprus. This treatise, like much of the rest of the 
chapter, is largely dependent on work recently finished 
in the island by Mr. Myres, as well as on his catalogue 
of the Cyprus Museum. But now this chapter has 
already been largely supplemented by Mr. Myres's 
admirable catalogue of the Cypriote collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which gives 
a sketch of the whole Cyprus question and a scholarly 
study of its many problems (see The Classical 
Weekly 9.62-63). Dussaud, in his discussion of 
Cyprus, and especially in the succeeding chapter on the 
Aegean influence in Egypt and Syria, lays particular 
stress on the continuity of the development of Cypriote 
culture within the island, and opposes the theory of 
any Phoenician domination there in art or culture. He 
•this finds himself diametrically opposed to some of Dr. 
Poulsen's views, expressed in his book Der Orient und 
die Friihgriechische Kunst, which he criticises at length 
(310 ff.). The reasonable conclusion seems to be that, 
while Dr. Poulsen has made a valuable study of the 
Phoenician influence in the West, in some phases of the 
question he has gone unjustifiably far in his attempted 
rehabilitation of an exploded theory. 

Concluding chapters of the book deal with Cults 
and Myths (Chapter VII) and with the Aegean 
People (Chapter VIII), their race and migrations, their 
language and its scripts. As no progress has been made 
in the decipherment of the thousands of Cretan 
inscribed tablets, the treatment of this subject of 
Aegean languages is simply a review of material 
already available. At the end of the work is presented 
(Plate XII) a comparative arrangement of the various 
alphabets, and also, on Plate XIII, a comparative table 
of dated periods in Egypt, Crete, the Cyclades, Conti- 
nental Greece, Thessaly, the Troad, Cyprus, Palestine- 
Syria, and among the Babylonians and the Hittites. 
These tables are a valuable aid to a general oversight 
of the subject. An alphabetic index is also provided, 
as well as a list of the plates and a table of the figures in 
the text. The mechanical execution of the book is very 
satisfactory, the print being large and clear, and the 
paper of good quality and of such texture as to receive 
well the printed figures. Errors due to careless proof- 
reading are not rare, but they are mainly misspelled 
foreign words and wrong cross-references in the book 



itself that can be easily corrected. On the whole the 
work is to be recommended strongly as an interesting, 
well written, rather popular review of the entire subject 
of prehellenic civilization. 
Columbia University. T. LESLIE SHEAR. 



Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Volume 28. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press (191 7). 
Pp. 236. fi.50. 

This volume, like its two immediate predecessors, 
contains three long articles. The first (pages 1-46), 
on the Second Book of Aristotle's Poetics, and 
the Source of Theophrastus' Definition of Tragedy, by 
Dr. A. Philip McMahon, is a modification of a Harvard 
dissertation. In view of the title of the paper, one is 
somewhat surprised to learn that, in Dr. McMahon's 
opinion, there never was a second book of the Poetics. 
He argues most learnedly and ingeniously in support 
of this position; he shows that all the ancient evidence 
for the existence of such a book can be removed by the 
use of square brackets and similar devices. He admits, 
however, that it is impossible to prove the point. In 
his final section Dr. McMahon suggests that the 
definition of tragedy ascribed by Diomedes to Theo- 
phrastus was taken by the latter from Aristotle's 
dialogue On Poets, one of the lost 'exoteric' works. 

Pages 135-224 are occupied by an elaboration, under 
the title, A Study of Exposition in Greek Tragedy, of 
Dr. Evelyn Spring's Radcliffe dissertation, Quo Modo 
Aeschylus in Tragoediis suis Res Antecedentis Exposu- 
erit. Aeschylus remains the real subject of the paper 
as here printed; the palm in this kind is unhesitatingly 
awarded to him. 

Between these two dissertations stands a delightful, 
if rather diffuse, essay by Professor Kittredge, on 
Chaucer's Lollius. He shows quite convincingly that 
Chaucer believed that a Roman named Lollius was the 
author of a lost work on the Trojan War, that he pre- 
tended to be translating Lollius in his Troilus, and that 
he expected his readers to recognize this really trans- 
parent literary device — he was not trying to conceal his 
debt to Boccaccio. Professor Kittredge is inclined to 
accept Latham's theory that the source of Chaucer's 
error may have been the beginning of Horace, Epp. 
1. 2. 1-2: 

Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli, 
dum tu declamas Romae, Praeneste relegi. 

Several ways are suggested in which these lines may 
have been corrupted so as to identify Lollius with the 
scriptor. 

At the end of the volume are printed summaries of 
three Harvard dissertations: R. V. Cram, De Vicis 
Atticis; W. C. Green, Quid de Poetis Plato Censuerit; 
C. R. Owens, Quo Modo Tragici Graeci Res Naturales 
Tractaverint. 
Columbia University. E. H. Sturte\ANT. 



